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PREFACE 


General W. C. Westmoreland, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, pre¬ 
pared this paper to provide background information for an Objective 
account of his participation as COMUSMACV in deliberations^ con¬ 
cerning the possible deployment of additional American forces to 
South Vietnam following the Tet offensive of 1968. The preparation 
of this account was prompted by numerous inquiries received from 
journalists and other writers, and by published accounts that were 
in some measure based on hearsay and written without adequate 
understanding of the situation in South Vietnam or military planning 
methodology. 

The research for the paper was based on documents in General 
Westmoreland's files. The paper was read on 17 April 1970 by Gene¬ 
ral Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, who discussed 
its content with General Westmoreland. General Wheeler endorsed 
the accuracy of the account and said that the paper correctly por¬ 
trayed the context in which key factors influencing policy were con¬ 
sidered. 

Admiral U. S. G. Sharp, USN-Retired, who was serving as 
Commander'in Chief, Pacific, during the deliberations, read the 
paper on 18 June 1970 and stated that he concurred with General 
Westmoreland's analysis of the situation in February and March 
1968. During a'visit by General Westmoreland to South Vietnam 
in July 1970, Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker reviewed the paper 
and requested that the preface indicate that he endorsed the 
account. 


PAUL L. MILES 
Major, CE 
Historian 
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1 . SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TET .OFFENSIVE 


^ v ; ;. : ..;^^vMyiecominendatioiis 1 cpncej:mng the,deploy^ient^f ;k ,addiUonal . 
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American forces to RVN following the Tet offensive of 1968 can be 

* , . . ~ ^ * 

I . * * - ' - * . 

*: • : understood best by examining them within the context of the estimate 

• • • 

. ’ m * 

« • 9 

of the situation that I made during the period immediately following 


• A 


the offensive. As I have explained on numerous occasions since 
returning to the United States, I recognized the Tet offensive as 
another manifestation of the enemy's change in his military strategy 
and conceivably his policy for the conduct of the war. Specifically, 


as 


I indicated to General Wheeler, Chairman, JCS, in a message 


dated 9 February 1968; the Hanoi leadership in the fall of 1967 had 
concluded that a protracted war was not in his long-range interest 
in view of the success of our ground and air actions against his forces, 

supplies, and facilities. He therefore decided to adopt an alternative 

* 

l 

strategy to bring the war to an early conclusion and launched plans 
for a decisive military campaign which would bring quick military/ 

m 

• * 

• * 

political victory during the American election year. 

♦ * 

In the same message I suggested to General Wheeler that the 
enemy 1 s plan probably consisted of three phases of which the Tet 


offensive was the second phase 
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• • Phase I, which started aOke end pf„OctbheOad 

V • was scheduled to go until the first *of theyear,^baq. &s,its 

obiective the seizure of selected areas in remote ®*’£$*£1 ■ 

* c^g^loTig the Lao and Cambodjjii?bog4ers c ons olid a- ;; 

tion of these areas pending further operations to expana 
his area of control.... The second phase, which we - 
saw start at Tet, involved infiltration of cities to destroy 
the political and military control apparatus and to bring 
about a public uprising. • • . The third phase, which is * 
yet to begin, would involve consplidation of his position 
and strong .attacks across the DMZ and against Khe j 
Sanh with the objective of establishing military control 
over the two northern provinces, thereby bringing about 
a de facto partition of the country. ... 

I repeated this assessment of the situation on 12 February when 

I stated (to the best of my recollection for the first time) that "if the 

enemy has changed his strategy, we must change ours." 

* • 

The Tet offensive, in addition to being viewed as the second 

* 

phase in a deliberate military campaign, was also described by me 
as the enemy's "Battle of the Bulge." His military operations during 
Tet were analogous to that famous World War II battle -- a limited but 
vigorous enemy offensive whose long-range effects on the allies were 
more damaging psychologically than militarily. I mentioned this ana¬ 
logy to Wes Gallagher, General Manager of the Associated Press, dur¬ 
ing an interview in Saigon, 20 February 1968, and Gallagher quoted me 




as follows: 


I liken the recent Tet offensive by the leadership 
in Hanoi to the Battle of the Bulge in World War II. .By 
committing a. large share of his (Communist) forces to a 
major offensive, he achieved some tactical surprise. 
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-Although the > as ^ cni ^aTiniUtary ^ ‘ . * * ' 

v ^^^^^Hblogieal advanta ge , 'b e suffered a mmta .y _ ;v 

defeat. 

n. the request FOR LIMITED reinforcements -. 

* • 1 * . * ♦ ^ 

: " Although the enemy's offensive entailed temporary nsks for 

.. •. 0 afforded near and long-range oppor 

the Free World Forces, it also afforded n 

1 -t the enemy's fundamental weaknesses which had been 
tunities to exploit the enemy s run 

f1v _ s ^ responsible commander I was concer- 
• revealed. Consequently, as the r p 

, n ,- Ar fecks The first task was to 

ned with the planning -for two major tasks. 

... . VtaH-lefield to our advantage; 
restore and maintain momentum on the battl 

the second task was to develop a new strategy to respond to the enemy's. 

fc regard to the first, it was necessary to compensate for the temporary 

of our overall catop 3 -!?* 1 

setback experienced in the accomplishment 

n -U uronared for the third phase 
plans and, of even greater urgency, o e 

. Friendly forces had succeeded in blunting 

of the enemy's campaign. Friend y 

, s Tet offensive: on the other hand, our troop dispositions 
the enemy’s Tet onen&iv , 

fr. Khe enemy’s initiative, and our cam- 
had been changed in response to the enemy 

n j t o^Vnowledeed this temporary 
• paign plan for 1968 had been disrupted. I acknowledg 

setback in a message to General Wheeler on 18 February in which I 
stated that the "major politico-military offensive which the enemy 

launched at Tet has caused us to re-evaluate our priorities. We have 

« 


1 

V/ 















had to revise our offensive plans, especially in III CTZ... . " In the 

♦ * 

same message I indicated that the status of the ARVN was hard to 
determine at that time and of special concern was the readiness of 
the Regional Force/Popular Force units. 

While acknowledging temporary setbacks, I emphasized, both 
in messages to Washington and in public announcements, that the offen¬ 
sive had failed to accomplish its primary objectives. After five days of 
widespread fighting, I sent a message to General Wheeler on 4 February 
in which I stated that from a military viewpoint, the n enemy has failed 
in his objectives and has not been able to sustain his attacks. Thus, he 
has demonstrated the lack of a basic capability to do so. M I mentioned 
in the same message that all of our airfields were operational despite 
heavy attacks; our air support and communications had not been inter¬ 
rupted, and although friendly casualties were the heaviest of the war, 
no units had been destroyed. 

The overall tactical situation in South Vietnam was encouraging, 
but I was still faced with a critical requirement for additional forces in 
the northern provinces. This was an old problem, which the Tet offen¬ 
sive and the expected third phase of the enemy 1 s campaign only aggra¬ 
vated. In my message to General Wheeler on 4 February, I indicated 
the area where I considered the gravest enemy threat existed when I 

« 

said, "We must accord him the capability of a second cycle of attacks 
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either against the populated areas or most likely, in the DMZ and 

other areas of NVA concentration. " ; 

9 •* 

• * 

From the American viewpoint, the ideal solution to the prob- 

♦ 

lem of maintaining momentum on the battlefield and preparing for the 
enemy 1 s campaign in the north would have been the immediate mobili¬ 
zation, arming, and training of additional South Vietnamese forces. I 
did not consider this a feasible prospect in mid-February. In the past 
when mobilization had been proposed, the GVN had taken little positive 
action because of political uncertainties concerning its ability to enforce 
such a drastic measure. Although a mobilization decree had been issued 
in October 1967 to become effective on 1 January 1968, no action had been 


taken to implement the decree and such action was not taken until late 
March, 1968, at which time the government announced that 19-year-old 
youths would be conscripted on 1 April and 18-year-olds on 1 May, 
Indeed, in, mid-February, I was concerned about the manpower needs 
of the ARVN forces already in being. I discussed some of my thoughts 
on this subject in a message to General Wheeler dated 9 February. 


One of the problems that concerns me is the 
shortage of strength in the ARVN units. The situation 
was brought about by high casualties during the past 
week and absentees from the units because of Tet. . . . 
It is going to take some time to build the ARVN back 
up to strength. I have emphasized this to President 
Thieu and urged that he proceed immediately to draft 
19_year-olds f to be followed as needed by the drafting 

5 
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^ of youths of 18. Furthermore, we plan to increase the 

Vietnamese Armed Forces by 65, 000, and Thieu has 

• » 

recently asked if we can support an even greater buildup; 

In my opinion, we will have no difficulty supporting any 
buildup that they can accomplish. 

m 

9 

In the wake of the Tet offensive, I recognized that the obstacles 
that Thieu would have to overcome in enforcing mobilization might be 
even more serious than had been the case in the past. In the same 
message to General Wheeler in which I stated that the enemy had 
failed in his military objectives, I outlined some of the problems con¬ 
fronting Thieu 1 s government. 

From a realistic point of view we must accept 
the fact that the enemy has dealt-the GVN a severe blow. 

He has brought the war to the towns and the cities and 
has inflicted damage and casualties on the population. . . . 

Damage has been inflicted to the LOC's and the economy 
has been disrupted. 

Consequently, recognition of the political problems that Thieu would 
have to overcome in accomplishing mobilization of additional ARVN forces 


was one of the key considerations conditioning my dialogue with Washing¬ 
ton in early February about the need for small American reinforcements 
to accomplish the immediate task of restoring momentum and confronting 
an enemy offensive in the northern provinces. 

Of significance is the fact that our national leadership, making its 
own estimate of the situation, had anticipated the need for reinforcements": 
A message from General Wheeler on 3 February reported the President’s 
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concern about the military situation in the Khe Sanh area, coupled with 

■4 

his concern about the effects of the Tet offensive. General Whefeler 
quoted the President as asking "if there is any reinforcement or help 
that we can give you." Five days later, 8 February, after I had infor¬ 
med General Wheeler of my intention to move elements of the 101st Air¬ 
borne Division north to cope with the situation in the Da Nang/Hue/DMZ 
area, he sent a message acknowledging that these moves represented a 
thinning out of our forces in the South. He then asked: 

Query: Do you need reinforcements? Our 
capabilities are limited. We can provide the 82d Air¬ 
borne Division and about one-half of a Marine Corps 
division, both loaded with Vietnam veterans. How¬ 
ever, if you consider reinforcements imperative you 
should not be bound by earlier agreements. . . . The 
United States Government is not prepared to accept 
defeat in South Vietnam. 

In summary, if you need more troops, ask 

for them. 

I replied the same day and acknowledged that we were accepting' 

I 

risks in other parts of South Vietnam by deploying additional forces to 
the northern provinces. I further stated that I had found it necessary 
to deploy elements of the 101st-Airborne Division north although it did 

thin out our forces elsewhere and posed a logistical challenge in view 

« 

of the poor weather, marginal lines of communication, and enemy situ¬ 
ation. In response to the query about reinforcements, I again discussed 
the situation in the north and I stated that it was "only prudent to plan ' 


7 
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Or the worst contingency, in which case I will definitely need rein- 
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mm 

VS&SK 
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; iorcements. " I then urged that plans be made for their deployment 


iplllpi.'** 

its mm. 


d specifically the units that had been mentioned by General Wheeler 
his message. I indicated that it would be feasible to have the Mar- 


ines mak$ an amphibious landing in the area and put the 82d Airborne 
Division Ashore, and that surf conditions would permit the operation 

• - v - ' -' 

fco start i?? April. 
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■ On the following day, 9 February, I elaborated on my concepts 


for the utilization of reinforcements in the following manner: 


Needless to say, I would welcome reinforce- 
rcxents at any time they can be made available: 

A. To put me in a stronger posture to contain 
th^ enemy 1 s major campaign in the DMZ-Quang Tri- 
Tliua Thien area and to go on the offensive as soon as 
his attack is spent. 

B. To permit me to carry out my campaign 
pians despite the enemy 1 s reinforcements from North 
Vietnam which have influenced my deployments and 
plans. 

C. To offset the weakened Vietnamese forces 
resulting from casualties and Tet desertions. Realis¬ 
tically, we must assume that it will take them at least 
si* months to regain the military posture of several 
weeks ago. ... 

D. To take advantage of the enemy’s weakened 
position by going on the offensive against him. 


^ «JL- %t > 

*t^ -r* n* ^ 


It is conceivable that a six-month loan of these units 
w*>uld turn the tide to the point where the enemy might 
s*e the light or be so weakened that we could return 
them, particularly if the ARVN can rebuild itself fol- 
l<Aving its recent battles and improves its fighting qual¬ 
ity by virtue of the modern weapons it is scheduled to 
receive. 
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general Wheeler appreciated my concern about the readiness of ARVN 
» • 

units and in a message sent the same day mentioned that considering 
' the possibility that "a few ARVN units may falter here and there, this 
would seem to pose additional requirements for the employment of 

U. S. Forces." General Wheeler also suggested that reinforcements 

* 

might be needed and be made available earlier than ApriL 

It occurs to me that the deployment of the 82d 
Airborne Division and Marine elements might be desir¬ 
able earlier than April to assist in defense or pursuit 

operations. 

JU <JU 

•x* -nr -nr x 

Please understand I am not trying to sell you 
on the deployment of additional forces which in any 
event I c ann ot guarantee. . . . However, my sensing 
is that the critical phase of the war is upon us, and I 
do not believe that you should refrain from asking for 
what you believe is required under the circumstances. 

In connection with the availability date for reinforcements, I 
was initially somewhat conservative in making my requests since I was 
concerned about our capacity for receiving and supporting them logisti- 
cally. Admiral Sharp, CINCPAC, concurred with my analysis of the 
logistical situation and in a message to General Wheeler, dated 10 Feb¬ 
ruary, said that his assessment of the situation in South Vietnam indica¬ 
ted that "our logistic capability is being seriously taxed, especially, in 

the I CTZ. ... My initial reaction is to concur that deployments should 

* 

respond to his capability to receive and support them. 

* 
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j , My formal request for reinforcements was not made until 12 

• ♦ 

February. Only after extensive consultations among General Wheeler, 

• * 

Admiral Sharp, and myself concerning the utilization of reinforcements 
» 

and their logistical support did I send the following message to General 
Wheeler: 


I need reinforcements in terms of combat ele¬ 
ments. I therefore urge that there be deployed immedi¬ 
ately a Marine regiment package and brigade package of 
the 82d Airborne Division and that the remaining elements 
of those two divisions be prepared to follow at a later 
time. Time is of the essence. ‘[The deployment of these 
remaining elements was never requested.] 

I must stress equally that we face a situation of 
great opportunity as well as heightened risk. However, 
time is of the essence here too. I do not see how the 
enemy can long sustain the heavy losses which his new 
strategy is enabling us to inflict on him. Therefore, 
adequate reinforcements should permit me not only to 
contain his I Corps offensive but also to capitalize on 
his losses by seizing the initiative in other areas. 

Exploiting this opportunity could materially shorten the 
war. 

I concluded this message by indicating that Ambassador Bunker concurred. 

Subsequent messages from General Wheeler reported that my ana¬ 
lysis for the utilization of reinforcements had been discussed at a White 
House meeting on 12 February attended by Secretary Rusk, Secretary 
McNamara, Mr. Helms of the C. I. A. , General Maxwell Taylor, Mr. 
Clark Clifford, Mr. Walt Rostow, and General Wheeler. According to 
General Wheeler, the group interpreted my message as expressing the 
following thoughts: 


10 
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a. You could use additional U. S # troop units, 
but you are not expressing a firm demand for them; in 
sum, you do not fear defeat if you are not reinforced. • 

b. You are concerned as to the possible status 
of the ARVN as a result of recent combat actions. 

c. You are concerned about the reliability of 
your logistic system in the I Corps Tactical Zone. .. . 

d. Additional forces would give you increased 
capability to regain the initiative and go on the offen¬ 
sive at an appropriate time. 

After receiving General Wheeler f s message, I clarified the 
nature of my request, stating that it was a firm request for reinforce¬ 
ments, but that I was expressing it n not because I fear defeat if I am not 
reinforced, but because I do not feel that I can fully grasp the initiative 
from the recently reinforced enemy without them. ,! Later in the day, 
General Wheeler sent the following message: 

We will start deploying to SVN soonest one bri- 
.gade force 82d Airborne Division and one Marine RLT. 

Further details will be communicated to you by JCS 
messages in other channels. 

The same day these units were alerted by the JCS for movement to 
South Vietnam by 26 February. 

IIL AN TICIPA TING A NEW S TRA TEGY 

The first planning task when completed resulted in the request 
for the reinforcements discussed above. The second planning task was 
essentially a strategic one which posed ramifications bearing on decis¬ 
ions of national policy toward the conduct of the war. The traditional 
duty of a prudent combat commander is to anticipate problems and 
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developments and to prepare plans designed to manage contingencies. 

! 

m 

This philosophy, although fundamental to military planning, hadjbeen 
emphasized additionally by CINCPAC, the JCS, and the Secretary of 
Defense. Within the context of that planning philosophy the support of 

a new military strategy which might result from a reappraisal of 

* 

national policy after the Tet offensive was a matter to be considered. 

I envisaged a new approach to the war that would take timely advantage 
of the enemy 1 s apparent weaknesses; for whereas our setback on the 
battlefield was temporary, the situation as it developed during Febru¬ 
ary indicated that the enemy 1 s setbacks were, for him, traumatic. 

I have already discussed my estimate of the situation which 

suggested that the enemy had adopted a new strategy. In the same 

« . 

message in which I requested reinforcements on 12 February, I elab¬ 
orated my views about the need for a new look at our strategy. 

This has been a limited war with limited objec¬ 
tives, fought with limited means and programmed for the 
utilization of limited resources. This was a feasible propo¬ 
sition on the assumption that the enemy was to fight a pro¬ 
tracted war. We are now in a new ball game where we 
face a determined, highly-disciplined enemy, fully mobi¬ 
lized to achieve a quick victory. He is in the process of 
throwing in all his n military chips" to "go for broke." 

During this period there was also evidence that the President 
and his key advisors were receptive to proposals concerning a new 
strategy. As early as 4 February, General Wheeler, in reporting on 


12 
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a! White House meeting had mentioned discussion of a “diversionary ^ 

*• 

amphibious operation, 11 and “a possible attack” in the eastern portion 

of the DMZ area across the DMZ. More significantly, in reviewing a 

♦ • 

White House meeting held on 12 February, General Wheeler had expressed 
ideas similar to mine about a review of our strategy. 

Considerable discussion of the situation cen- 

m 

tered about the change in enemy strategy, its effect, 
and why the change was instituted. The question arose 
as to whether or not we too should not change our 
strategy. 

My strategic planning was not only being influenced by an analysis 

of the enemy situation, but also by possible requirements for Free World 

♦ 

Forces in other parts of the world which might reduce our capabilities 
in South Vietnam. Admiral Sharp was especially concerned about the 
possible demand for withdrawal of Republic of Korea units from South 
Vietnam. Our planners in Washington shared his concern because of the 
tense situation in Korea produced by attempted assassination of South 
Korean officials, incidents in the DMZ, and by the Pueblo incident. In 
a message dated 1 February 1968, Admiral Sharp had advocated "contin- /. 
gency planning for the return of ROK Forces from RVN to Korea. M He 
informed General Wheeler; General Bonesteel, the U. S. Commander in 
Korea; and me that he had directed the preparation of a separate 
CINCPAC plan for the return of two and one-third divisions in the 
shortest time without regard to a cessation of hostilities in Vietnam. 
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I?e also urged that "expeditious action should be taken to provide replace- 
ment forces," , * j 

In response to the above message, I stated my position frankly. 

The return of ROK forces to Korea in the shor¬ 
test time possible without regard to a cessation of hos¬ 
tilities in.Vietnam is militarily unacceptable so long as 
the size and tempo of operations remain at current dr 
go to higher levels. No surcease can be forecast for 
the near future. If ROK forces are redeployed, in spite 
of the above, a man-for-man replacement from other 
sources must be programmed. 

It had also been apparent to me that the Presidents advisors were con- 
cerned about the relationship between what appeared as a new situation 
in Korea and the new situation in South Vietnam. On 1 February Mr. 

Walt Rostow had asked the following question: n Do we believe there is 
a relationship between activities in South Vietnam and those in Korea. tf 
My answer, speaking for myself and Ambassador Bunker was: "It 

would seem to us that there is a relationship. 11 

* • 

The significance of the potential withdrawal of ROK troops was 
that my planning had to embrace an even wider spectrum of contingencies. 
Added to the imponderables of the enemy's intentions, the ability of the 
GVN to remain stable, the improvement of ARVN, and the possible reap¬ 
praisal of our national policy at the Washington level, was the question of - 
having to compensate for the loss of a portion of my force structure j 
which was already less than that previously justified and authorized. 
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Furthermore, it was in. anticipation of receiving an ROK light division 
that I had expected to meet operational requirements and stay within^ 
the 525, 000 ceiling on American troops that had been approved in July 
1967. In reflecting upon the new situation as it affected my troop require- 
ments, I communicated to. General Wheeler the following on 12 February: 

I now have approximately 500, 000 U. S. troops 
and 60,981 Free World Military Assistance troops. Fur¬ 
ther contributions from the Thais and Koreans are months 
away. I .‘have been promised 525, 000 troops, which accor¬ 
ding to present programs will not materialize until 1969. 

I need these 525, 000 troops now. 

The discussion of the need for additional forces was associated 

m 

with but separate from the request for reinforcements. Initiative s in the 
planning process were present at all echelons. There were signals from 
both Washington and CINCPAC indicating that a reappraisal of national 
policy might result in lifting the previously-imposed troop ceiling. On 

3 February, for example, Admira^LySharp had sent me a message indicating 

* 

there might be some willingness in Washington to 11 relax the military 
ceiling.” He commented on a public appearance of Secretary McNamara 
in the following manner: 

During Secretary McNamara 1 s interview on "Meet 
the Press” yesterday he did not foreclose on the possibil¬ 
ity of additional forces for South Vietnam, but stated that 
military commanders had not expressed such a need. 

Current and planned operations in Vietnam may 
require additional augmentation of manpower, material, 
and equipment. These additional needs, coupled with 
the demands of the Korean deployment, carry with them 
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the strong livelihood that we may have to go to Congress 

for a supplemental appropriation. 

• .. * 

• 4 

i 

Later in February, Admiral Sharp communicated the following: 

I think it is in our long-range interest during 
this current emergency buildup to get Washington to 
accept the premise that the 525, 000 ceiling no longer 
applies. ... We must build up the logistics base to S 
support your planned operations. 

£ £ £ if. % 

All of these facts lead to the conclusion that the 525 
ceiling cannot possibly stand. 

There was another somewhat sensitive consideration which 
affected my planning during this period -- the American public 1 s wil¬ 
lingness to support indefinitely a program of extensive involvement in 
RVN. There was no doubt about the adequacy of our material resour¬ 
ces; there was doubt, however, about the effects of a prolonged war 
on the psychological resources of the home front. Indeed, from a psy¬ 
chological viewpoint, it seemed to me imperative that we exploit the 

i 

ultimate failure of the enemy 1 s offensive, n close ranks, 11 and prosecute 
the war to a successful conclusion. I expressed these views in my inter¬ 
view with Mr. Wes Gallagher of the Associated Press, and they were of 
special significance when I directed my staff to take a new look at the 

m * 

additional resources required in 1968 if we were to achieve our national 
purpose in South Vietnam. When I informed General Wheeler of this 
requirements study on 8 February, I stated: 
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| ■v^f; - My staff has embarked on a requirements study 

W ' % ^ , * k ^ ^ P • ^ ^ % ■** * ^ r * • 

n depth emphasizing problem areas that have been iden- 

; ,^v tified in our current 525, 000 force structure... . It is f 
‘^i-^based on the assumption that the 525, 000 force struc- 
'. ture ceiling will be lifted. 


IV. GENERAL WHEELER'S VISIT 


I placed additional emphasis on analyzing MACV force require 

• v • \ • * • 

ments when General Wheeler informed me on 18 February that he was 
planning to come to Saigon, arriving 23 February, for the following 
purposes: 

I wish to get a comprehensive review of where we 
stand today. By this I mean what has happened during the 
Tet offensive to our military situation and capabilities, 
the effect on the ARVN including regional and popular for¬ 
ces, the disruption of your 1968 campaign plans, etc. 

The foregoing would be the basis for coming up 
with a broad estimate of what we can expect in the future. 

By this I mean what strategies will be open to the enemy, 
what forces will he have available, what opportunities 
have been opened to us, what problems must we be pre¬ 
pared to face, etc? 

• Perhaps one approach would be to have your ass- 
. essment of the various tasks which must be performed 
and the projected capability of your combined forces to 
accomplish those tasks... particularly in light of recent 
changes in relative threats and capabilities. 

The purposes of General Wheeler's visit discussed above were 


of great interest to me but not altogether unexpected. The portion of 


his message to which I attached even greater significance was the follow¬ 


ing which I interpreted as affording me considerable flexibility in pro¬ 
posing future objectives and requirements: 
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t ' •: < ~ As you would surmise/ the ^administrationjhaust >r ~~ 

-face up to some hard decisions in the near future.^regar- -K - * 

.ding the possibility of providing' you"$dditionsil_trpopisVj;>^-' .' ; \V 
* ' t.!recbupmg 'our strategic reserves in. CONTlS,* and’obtain- -T- 
. ing the necessary legislative support in terms of money 
and authorities. The President and Secretary McNamara 
have decided to defer until my return consideration of 

the foregoing important matters. 

* ; * . 

When General Wheeler visited Vietnam at the request of the Presi- 

\ ... ‘ ^ . 

• * 

# » t * , • . 

dent during the period 23-25 February, we reviewed in depth the various 

contingencies which would influence our future troop requirements in 

South Vietnam, and we prepared an outline plan for the deployment of 

additional forces. We acknowledged at the time that the plan was based 

on the ass um ption that there would be a reappraisal of U. S. policy toward 

* 

the war. Furthermore, we were conscious of our responsibility for addres- 

• • 

• « 

sing a vast spectrum of contingencies from the worst to the best -- even if 
we anticipated that later policy decisions might preclude us from being 
able to exercise certain options or alternative strategies.' The worst 

i 

case involved a collapse of the GVN, the capability of North Vietnam to 

commit major additional forces in the South, and the withdrawal of the 

. 

ROK Forces. Our intelligence sources suggested that there was reason 

I 

to plan for this worst case. For example, on the same day that General 1 
.Wheeler arrived in Saigon, Mr. Walt Rostow had sent me a message 
which read as follows: 

There is the suggestion in intelligence that addi¬ 
tional North Vietnamese regulars are being brought 
south -- perhaps two additional divisions. It may well 
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'-^effort W witix the capital iie .has in hand.^^Hejway ||ien 

ns mto a negotiation at his peak position;*:*•; 


Consequently, the worst case; was in part based on an analysis of the 


“7 --« . . . . • - • s 

enemy's intentions that was acknowledged by the President's national 


security advisors. Only if this more remote, worst case materialized 


\ 1 


would additional forces he looked upon as "reinforcements. 


At the other end of the spectrum, the best case involved a stable, 

dynamic GVN that could move immediately toward manpower mobiliza- 

. - * 

tion and initiate an aggressive recovery effort. If this case materialized 

9 

and additional forces were authorized, these forces would enable us to 
support a new strategy to "reinforce success" and apply greatly-increased 

pressure on the enemy. 

What General Wheeler and I had in mind was an offensive strategy 

9 

that would involve some, if not all, of the following options, generally in 

t * 

the order listed: 

a. Applying greater pressure on the enemy throughout South 
Vietnam, expanding territorial security by destroying both his guerrilla 
and main force units, and completing the neutralization of his traditional 


base areas. 

b. Accelerating the bombing campaign in North Vietnam, to 

* 

include striking more productive targets such as the port of Haiphong. 
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All of the.above strategic options were consistent with contingency 
plans that had been developed either by my staff in Saigon, or, in the case 

of the bombing campaign, by HQ, CINCPAC. Furthermore, .the plans 

# . 

were known to the JCS and selected high officials in Washington who 
were familiar with the general scope of the military operations that 
would be required. The approval and execution of these contingency 
plans would have initiated a bold offensive campaign against the enemy. 

Such a campaign, coming rapidly after the defeat of the enemy 1 s'maximum 

♦ 

effort, the Tet offensive, had the prospect of destroying his will to win 

and his desire to prolong the war. In any case, we would so weaken the 

enemy that it would be possible to proceed more rapidly with my plan for 

withdrawing American troops and turning the war over to the South Viet- 

* 

namese. I had discussed this plan with senior authorities during my visit 


■ ». . 


to Washington in November 1967 and made it known publicly in a speech to 
the National Press Club at that time. I reaffirmed my faith in its feasibility 


* On 21 November 1967, I addressed the National Press Club in Washington, 
D. C. , and presented a progress report on the war in Vietnam. In analyzing 
our military strategy, I suggested it involved four distinct phases. In 
Phase I we came to the aid of South Vietnam, prevented its collapse, 
built up our bases, and began to deploy our forces. In Phase II 
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'• ?* S ■■^ft era i? ati0 ?’“ d its "potential capability,' ' 

will be able to carry a greater share of the>ar, and, 

to that extent the level of our commitment can be reduced. 

♦ •/ ' * * 

•;' Th e P* an fc hat General Wheeler .^nd I developed outlined MACV 
force requirements for 1968. I use the phrase "force requireh^nts" 

in the sense defined by the JCS. meaning forces that would be required to 

. , • 

(footnote cout d from Page 20) whichbegan in the middle of 1966, we 

Ms sanctuaries e t Pa “r n ^ dr ° Ve “* divisions back into 

is sanctuaries, entered enemy base areas, raised enemy losses beyond 

Ms input, unified our pacification efforts, and saw an elected civilian 

government installed. X indicated that Phase HI would begin in 1968 and 

Porte" 30 Wslt ia a tT Ura a ed <* the Vietnamese Armed 

equipment to revitSiae^' 

an ever-mcreasing share of the war. Finally, I .Led that aase iT 
6 °"“ f r , epreSen ‘ conclusion of our plan to "weaken the enemy and 

begin g to bhas'e Tl WC become superfluous." U. S. units would 

wwilfl , i e miUtary e iuipment and bases would be 

/I 0 ™ 1 ‘° tte Vietaa «lose. The Vietnamese would 
then take charge of the final mopping up of the Viet Cong. 

to a statement thMIh'rf “ i ? d . answer P e ^° d , I was asked, in reference 
m , ... , ad made in a-television interview, "Aren't you 

uncomfortable when you say we mav !■><=> aV>lu» t-n w *«.i. j . 

ViVfr, a -rm e, , 7 . y ma y be able to withdraw troops from 

Vietnam in a couple of years? " My response was: 

. ’ iS t0 the 6ffecfc * * i« conceivable to 

me that within two years or less, it will be possible for 

us to phase down our level of commitment and turn 

more of the burd e n of th e war civer to the Vietnamese 

. rmed Forces who are improving and who, I believe, 

7* r r P ~ ed t° * is g -ter burden. Now, ' 

* e J°' nt that ^ the out set this may be token, 
but hopefully progressive, and certainly we're pre¬ 
paring our plans fo make it progressive. 
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b. The second mcrem . 
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' , ded th e remainder of the 5th 

September 1968. Major elements -eluded 
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... and four tactical fighter squadrons. 
Mechanized Division and four 
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. . • „ men t considered a touow 

c . The third increment, 

. ,S__ hor-hcaL 


C. The cniru -- 

• a- ision (to be mobilised), and three tactic 
included one infantry division (t 


included one imaniry u... ld be rea dy for deployment by 31 

fighter squadrons. These forces would be re y . . 
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The proposed sch 

,. it. assessment of their 
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mobile operations against enemy bases just north of the DMZ. These 

* * , 4 ; _ . * * . 

operations could be effectively conducted during the favorable weather 

which existed until the beginning of the northeast monsoon in November. 

V> ‘ * ’’ . • ' r . 

Similarly, the second and third increments, which were scheduled for 

* 

deployment later in the year, would be available to support proposed 
military operations against the Ho Chi Minh trail and the enemy's bor¬ 
der sanctuaries in Cambodia and Laos. Effective ground operations 
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in these areas could not be conducted until after the end of the South¬ 
west monsoon and the arrival of the dry season, normally in November. 

In the final analysis, the execution of any one of these strategic options 

• • 

was dependent upon the outcome of the administration's reappraisal of 

^__ 

our Vietnam War policy. 

If a new strategy had been approved by the administration and 

m 

all three increments of additional forces had been deployed to South 

i ■ 

.Vietnam, the total additional troops would have been approximately 
206, 000. Both General Wheeler and I fully recognized that preparing 

i 

in the United States substantial forces for overseas deployment would 

require a major call-up of reserves. For example, the infantry division 

included in the third increment would not be available unless mobilized, 

and we both knew that grave political and economic implications of a 

* 

major call-up of reserves would have to be weighed in balance by the 
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.responsible national officials. On the other hand, I knew that prominent 

: Congressional leaders appeared receptive to a proposal for a reserve *- 

'*.*?* *+•* ♦ • ••■» : v , . , . ,0- "»* . . , ■'.. . ‘r •« ..j*v - %»• • 

v ; _ ; -5 

call-up and favored a more vigorous strategy in prosecuting the war. ^ 


"5 ‘ 



I had, for example, read an article in the New York Times of February 
21st which reported Representative L. Mendel Rivers, Chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee,.,as favoring a call-up beyond the 
10, 500 reservists recently summoned back to active duty. He proposed 
granting the President additional authority both to activate units and to 
call up individual reservists. He also advocated a strategy which would 
close the North Vietnamese port of Haiphong and allow attacks on other 

% 

off-limit targets. 

Influencing my own views on a proposed call-up of reserves in 

the United States was an additional- consideration. I believed the process 

♦ 

of mobilizing a significant number of reserves could, in itself, constitute 

* i « 

a major psychological weapon to be exploited in achieving our national 

♦ 

objectives in South Vietnam. Specifically, a reserve call-up would be 
. • 

a highly-visible manifestation of the nation 1 s resolve to honor its commit- 

* 

ments by preparing to more vigorously prosecute the war to a satisfactory 

* 

conclusion. Even if the reserve units were never actually deployed, their 

availability in the United States could influence the Hanoi leadership in * 

calculating the costs of continuing its war of aggression. 

General Wheeler and 1‘assumed that secrecy would be preserved 

% 

in the analysis of our proposals at the highest levels in Washington. We 
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£ similar projections of requirements for Secretary McNamara, normally 
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done ton a'calendar-year basis. These requirements, always classified 
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0 ; ‘* : V W TOP SECRET, were studied, analyzed, and costed by the Department of 


Defense Secretariat, the JCS, and others. After this process had taken 

* * • 

.4 

place, there was always a personal conference between the Secretary of 

♦ 

Defense and myself, at which time we discussed the matter in detail, 

examined all alternatives, and came to an agreement on the troops that 
■ 

should be organized and prepared for deployment. This matter would 

» 

then be discussed by us with the President, who would make a decision. 

I had assumed that the new Secretary, Mr. Clark Clifford, would use 
this same methodology. . 

I never considered the plan developed by General Wheeler and me to 
be a demand or a request per se for the deployment of additional forces. 
Rather, I considered it a request to prepared troops for deployment con¬ 
sistent with policy determination. Consequently, I was perplexed and 

% 

• • 

puzzled when I read an article in the New York Times on 10 March 1968 

alleging that I had "asked for 206, 000 more American troops." This 

assertion undoubtedly confused the public’s views on the situation in 

% • 

South Vietnam and was evidently based on information leaked to the press 

by a party in the Pentagon who wanted to prejudice ^the President’s reap- 

»♦ 

* 

praisal of our Vietnam War policy. 
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Vietnam. 
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War which was conducted in Washington during February and March of 


■{* 4 > . 
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1968 did not result in the approval of the bolder military strategy advo¬ 
cated by General Wheeler and me. During this same period, however, 


y ' 4 . 


the political and military situation in South Vietnam had improved'fr om 


♦ » ji • i'i 


our viewpoint more decisively than expected. The failure of the enemy 1 s 

* 

Tet offensive was beyond question, and the worst contingencies which 
had influenced our planning in February had not materialized. Both 

4 

the government of South Vietnam and : . its armed forces had demonstrated 

remarkable resiliency, and plans for mobilization of additional forces 

were being formulated, for the first time, in a positive manner. On a 

long-range basis, the Tet offensive had been a psychological shot-in-the- 

arm for the people of South Vietnam. As I have previously expressed its 

effects: "Whereas for the North it was their Battle of the Bulge, for the 

South it was their Pearl Harbor." Concern about the commitment of 

additional North Vietnamese forces had subsided since our intelligence 

reports indicated that the enormous losses incurred by the enemy during 

% 

• * 

the Tet offensive had destroyed the elite of the North Vietnamese Army. 


,... .. 


‘C ' f 


** This conclusion has recently been corroborated by Britain 1 s presti¬ 
gious Institute for Strategic Studies. Its Strategic Survey 1969 » in its sec¬ 
tion on the Vietnam War, states: "The main ‘success 1 for the United States* 
was the revelation of the extent to which North Vietnam and Viet Cong had 
suffered during 1968. The enormous losses incurred by North Vietnamese 
units during their major offensives of February and May 1968 destroyed the 
elite of North Vietnam's army." 
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5:u::r^-Tinallyv*:there 'was no pressing demand for the return of our allied ROK 


On 24 March, at the request of the President, I met General Wheeler 
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• • at Clark Air Base in the Philippines, He told me that a significant 
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change in our military strategy for the Vietnam War was extremely 
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: * .. remote,’ and that the administration had decided against a large call-up 
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l _ * 

of reserves. Consequently, since we could not execute the strategic 

— 

options that General Wheeler and I had discussed in February, the question 

/* txsf ^— 

of deploying major additional forces to South Vietnam became ar mi tr . issue. 

• * 

# > - ’ - . * . — 
• . . ♦ 

I informed General Wheeler that with the arrival of the 3d Brigade of 

the 82d Airborne Division and the 27th Marine Regimental Landing Team 

#■ 

. ■ 

we could more than hold our own and pursue our current strategy, pro- 

♦ . 

■ . i 

‘ vided we received the additional forces already programmed under the 


old 525, 000 troop ceiling plus some additional support units. Consequently, 

■ * *1 * 

. • % 

I formally requested that the Marine regiment (later to be replaced by 

< 1 • 

an Army mechanized brigade) and the brigade of the 82d Airborne Division 
be retained and that these units be.augmented with the necessary combat 

support and logistical units.. The total increase in military personnel 

#• «' * # 

. • 

would be 24, 500 resulting in a new troop ceiling of 549, 000. I also 

* 

« • * 

requested and received authority to hire approximately 13, 000 additional 
local civilians to augment selective logistic and construction units and 
thereby offset the need for additional U. S. military manpower. 
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On an overall basis, I believed these actions would give us a well- 


V; 
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balanced, hard-hitting force that would continue to press the enemy 
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and raise the cost of his aggression. General Wheeler returned to 


Washington and reported the substance of our deliberations to Presi¬ 
dent Johnson. One week later, on 31 March, the President delivered 
a major address to the nation with respect to our Vietnam policy... 

In summary, the plan submitted to Washington in the wake of 


the Tet offensive involving additional forces for the year 1968 was not, 

as has been alleged, an "emergency request for battlefield reinforce- 

, • 

ments. u . y Instead, it was a prudent planning exercise designed to generate 
the military capability to support future tactical and strategic options. 

It was a senior military commander’s contribution to a policy reappraisal 

that was underway at the highest levels ofjrovernment--one that I fervently 

* 

hoped would be designed to shorten the wm. ^ 
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